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Early College High School Initiative 

Early college high schools are small, autonomous schools that blend high school and college into a 
coherent educational program: 

• They are designed so that all students can achieve two years of college credit at the same 
time as they are earning a high school diploma (within four to five years of entering ninth 
grade). 

• Students start college work based on their performance. 

• All students prepare to complete a Bachelor’s degree. 

• By reaching out to middle schools or starting with the seventh grade and providing extensive 
support, early college high schools ensure that all students are ready for college-level courses 
in high school. 

More than 150 early college high schools will open by 2007, serving about 50,000 students. Early 
college high schools are designed for young people who are underrepresented in postsecondary 
education — students who have not had access to the academic preparation needed to meet college 
readiness standards, students for whom the cost of college is prohibitive, students of color, and 
English language learners. 

Early college high schools serve the developmental and intellectual needs of young people. They 
remove major barriers to postsecondary access and success. Students are rewarded for hard work by 
the opportunity to accelerate their education and to earn two years of college credit without charge. 
The physical transition between high school and college is eliminated, along with the demands of 
applications for admission and financial aid. And learning takes place in a personalized environment 
in which rigorous work is demanded and supported. 

Jobs for the Future coordinates the Early College Eligh School Initiative. 

For more information, visit www.earlycolleges.org. 
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Executive Summary 



In 2003, the Early College High School Finance Working Group undertook to determine the costs 
of planning and implementing early college high schools. This pilot study, reporting on that 
research, is based on actual budgets developed for current and planned early college high schools. 

Six budgets are included: three for schools on a public two-year college campus and one each for a 
school on a public university campus, a charter early college high school, and an early college high 
school at which all college courses are taught on the high school campus. 

This pilot study begins to answer three questions: 

• What are reasonable costs and funding streams for planning and implementing various early 
college high school designs? 

• How do ECHS costs differ from those for traditional high schools? 

• How do projected revenues and costs for planning and full implementation vary across 
ECHS designs? 

The questions were posed to help explore the feasibility and sustainability of early college high 
schools. These schools are intended to reshape the structure of the high school years: by 
compressing the time to a college degree and removing financial and other barriers to college, they 
are designed to improve high school graduation rates and better prepare traditionally underserved 
students for family- supporting careers. 

The study also tracks relationships between budget items and a set of early college high school 
design elements. A template, developed in collaboration with the Finance Working Group, has made 
it possible to begin correlating expenditures and essential school elements to provide insight into 
how early college high schools use budget resources to accomplish their goals. These include each 
student’s attainment of two years of college credit or an Associate’s degree, along with a high school 
diploma in four to five years. A detailed analysis of each design shed light on the strategies schools 
intend to pursue for helping students succeed in a rigorous academic program, including college- 
level studies. 

While there are limitations to comparisons of early college and regular high schools, the pilot study 
suggests that costs for fully implemented early college high schools appear to be generally on par 
with costs of regular public high schools. However, the comparison is presented with caution. 
Regular public schools do not receive the entire per pupil allocation. Part of the allocation is retained 
by the district to cover the cost of doing business (e.g., facilities and maintenance costs, utilities, 
payroll services). Further research is required to identify the percentage or range of per pupil 
allocations retained by school districts that sponsor early college high schools compared to the 
amount of the per pupil allocation that flows directly to the school. 
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In addition, early college high schools combine aspects of secondary school and higher education. 
The degree of programmatic blending and sharing of resources across different designs necessitates 
further investigation before the range of actual costs can be projected most accurately. 

The pilot study found that revenues and funding streams for early college high school have been 
problematic, and few school planners have adequately determined how to pay for the combination 
of high school and college costs, including coordination and collaboration, tuition, books, and fees. 
For example, school districts and postsecondary institutions have often been at odds regarding who 
should pay the costs associated with high school students taking college courses. Based on the 
budgets reviewed in the pilot study, the estimated gap between projected revenues and costs, 
including the start-up, planning, and full implementation phases, ranges from 4.5 percent to 12 
percent. 

Revenues included in the six budgets were per pupil allocations based on student enrollment (ADA 
or ADM), tuition reductions, federal entitlement aid (such as Title 1 and Title V), state grants, 
charter grants, and in-kind contributions (both expenditures and revenues). As early college high 
schools mature, they undoubtedly will tap into a wider pool of grants. However, “soft” funding 
cannot be viewed as a long-term strategy for funding sustainability. Possible strategies for ensuring 
the financial viability and sustainability of early college high schools include extending the years 
students can draw down ADA or ADM, permitting the use of ADA or ADM to pay for college 
classes, and allowing higher education institutions to claim FTE for dual enrollees (i.e., 
reimbursement a state allocates to postsecondary institutions based on the number of college credits 
a student is taking). 

Despite several limitations , the findings of the pilot study are suggestive. For example, if, as the 
preliminary data suggest, average costs for early college high schools nationwide are within the range 
of average per pupil allocations, even given the limitations cited, investments in early college high 
school actually buy much more, providing students with opportunities to earn significant college 
credit while in high school. Additional work, including analyses of actual operating budgets over two 
to five years and studies of cost effectiveness or return on investment are required to build on this 
preliminary work. 

The study concludes with three recommendations based on the preliminary findings: 

• Increase the investment in planning and start-up of early college high schools. 

• Develop financial and academic plans that clearly distinguish early college high school design 
elements. 

• Ensure formal structures and operating procedures to build and sustain 
secondary/ postsecondary collaboration. 
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What Is the Cost of Planning and Implementing 
Early College High School? 

Introduction 



Since the inception of the Early College High School Initiative, many questions have been raised 
regarding the current level of financing for the schools, including how to cover the tuition costs of 
up to two years of college credit. ECHSI intermediaries 1 have raised concerns over the adequacy of 
planning and implementation grants available to local partnerships. The intermediaries and schools 
have questioned whether the same budget assumptions can be applied to early college high schools 
as to other small schools; if not, what accounts for the difference? Unlike other small schools, early 
college high schools are blended institutions that require coordination and collaboration across two 
disparate entities: high schools and institutions of higher education. Therefore, the staffing necessary 
for coordination and planning may differ from that of other small schools. 

To gain a better understanding of the budget and finance needs of early college high schools, a 
working group comprising Jobs for the Future and school and intermediary representatives 
convened to: 

• Review budgets from early college high schools that are either open or planning to open 
during the 2004-2005 academic year; 

• Identify a range of early college high school designs, including finance structures and 
implications; and 

• Develop standard budget templates for capturing both projected costs and revenues for 
three to five early college high school models. 

Working group members included school leaders as well as intermediary staff. The working group 
met in October 2003 during the national conference Double the Numbers and again, during in 
December 2003. In addition, the group met twice by conference call. The members took 
responsibility for identifying school budgets that accurately reflected the costs and revenue streams 
for early college high schools. Over the course of several months, the budgets were refined and 
clarified. Budgets were organized using a standard template, which the group formalized. The 
template covers five years, including a planning year. The working group met again in May 2004 to 
review progress and identify additional work necessary to complete the analysis. 

The group identified four early college high school designs for the analysis: on the high school 
campus (one budget), on a public two-year college campus (three budgets), a charter early college 
high school (one budget), and on a public university campus (one budget). In all, the analysis 
includes six budgets. 



1 The initiative operates through a collaboration among 12 intermediaries: Antioch University Seattle, City University of New York, 
Foundation for California Community Colleges, Georgia Department of Education and the University System of Georgia, Jobs for 
the Future, KnowledgeWorks Foundation, Middle College National Consortium, National Council of La Raza, Portland Community 
College: Gateway to College, SECME, Utah Partnership, Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation. In addition, state-based 
early college high school efforts in North Carolina and Texas are affiliated with the initiative. 
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